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INTRODUCTION 

Sixty-five years ago, when the status of women was being de¬ 
bated as keenly as it is now, G. K. Chesterton wrote thus of the 
movement for female emancipation: 

The objection to (them) is not that they are Militant ... on the 
contrary, it is that they are not militant enough . . . they do not 
create revolution; what they do is create anarchy; and the differ¬ 
ence between these is not a question of violence, but a question 
of fruitfulness and finality. Revolution of its nature produces 
government; anarchy only produces more anarchy . . . You 
can knock off the King’s head once. But you can knock off 
the King’s hat any number of times . 1 

The supporters of the ordination of women deny any connection with 
Women’s Liberation, the successor to Female Emancipation, yet, 
despite this disclaimer, Chesterton’s charge of delusive radicalism 
applies to them as well; the so-called progressives are, in fact, the 
unrevolutionaries. In what follows I shall try to show how the pro¬ 
ponents of the ordination of women (henceforth the POWs) have 
abandoned the Gospel’s challenge to the world for a superficial 
challenge to the Church. They speak of ‘challenging the tradition’ 
of the Church, of ‘doing something different from Jesus’, in order 
that adaptation to the ‘new situation’ may take place. 2 Nowhere 
do they speak of the tradition challenging the new situation, of Jesus 
‘doing something different’ from the world. 
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My intentions in this paper are as follows: first to show that the 
POWs' resentment of tradition is the result of a most insidious kind 
of conservatism, of capitulation to the values and thought-forms of 
contemporary society; secondly, to present two theological arguments 
against the ordination of women — the argument from theological 
anthropology and the argument from Christo logy- After considering 
possible objections, 1 shall conclude with a discussion of woman’s 
role in the Church and of the ecumenical repercussions of women's 
ordination. 

A: UTILITARIANISM VERSUS 
SACRAMENTALISM 

1 The POWs are slaves of the work ethic. That is to say, they 
uncritically accept those definitions of humanity which place most 
emphasis on productive and useful work. When the POWs speak of 
women's ordination, they conceive of the priesthood in terms of work 
and use the vocabulary of qualification, efficiency and job-satisfaction. 
Harold Wilson writes in Women Priests? Yes , Now!: — 

Women occupy high posts as doctors, dentists, lawyers, teachers, 
nurses and social workers. There are however many others, 
several of whom hold the highest theological qualifications, 
who would serve the Christian priesthood with faithfulness 
and distinction if the way to ordination were to be opened to 
them. 3 

Miss Christian Howard, in the General Synod report on Women's 
Ordination, declares that ‘a new situation exists in which women, 
by increased education and opportunities to share in a wider range of 
skills, are now capable as never before exercising priesthood? 4 
This utilitarian language continues when Miss Howard raises the 
question of the symbolic and sacramental importance of a male 
priesthood: ‘Symbolism, though important for what it reveals of 
deep feelings, is difficult to use as a sure guide? 5 She assumes, in other 
words, as absolute the positivist contrast between symbolism (tied to 
the emotions and therefore suspect) and clear thought. One should 
note too the reductionistic implication that, alongside or beyond the 
symbolic, there is a more accurate form of communication. Through¬ 
out Miss Howard's discussion of sy mbo lism there is the constant 
implication that symbols are to be constructed or manufactured, 
that the Church's images are merely transitory emblems of eternal 
truth to be replaced as the Church enters new situations, just as the 
advertiser takes down old posters from the hoardings and creates 
a new ‘image' for his product. 
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2 In contrast to this Gradgrind utilitarianism is the language of 
Catholic Christianity, which speaks of the priesthood not primarily 
as a work but as a sacrament, which sees its maleness not as an out¬ 
moded emblem but as a divinely bestowed image. In the sacrament 
of holy order a man becomes what Austin Farrer called a ‘walking 
sacrament’ of God’s grace, 6 a phrase which is evocative of an idea 
we find well established in the Fathers of the fourth century. S. 
Gregory of Nyssa in his treatise on the Baptism of Christ, after 
demonstrating that the other sacraments render things common in 
themselves, like water, oil, bread and wine, capable of effecting the 
supernatural results, applies the same principle to ordination: — 

The same power of the divine word bestows a pre-eminent 
dignity on the priest, separating him from the ranks of the 
people by consecration (eulogia). Only yesterday he was but 
one of the throng. But now he has been appointed preceptor, 
president, doctor and mystagogue by invisible power and grace. 7 

The priest is a sacramental person, not because by birth he is a mem¬ 
ber of some superior caste, but because he has been made, despite 
his unworthiness, a vehicle of God’s grace. In the moving words of 
S. John Chrysostom: 

Anyone who considers how much it means to be able, in his 
humanity, still entangled in flesh and blood, to approach that 
blessed and immaculate nature, will see clearly how great is the 
honour which the grace of the Spirit has bestowed on priests. It 
is through them that (the holy mysteries) are performed, and 
other marvels no less great. 8 

The Second Vatican Council’s Dogmatic Constitution on the Church, 
Lumen Gentium , recapitulates this tradition when it states that the 
ordained (the ministerial or hierarchical) priesthood is a sacramental 
participation in the one priesthood of Christ. 

In a word, the ministerial priesthood is the sacrament, the effi¬ 
cacious sign, of the eternal high priesthood of Christ. It will be argued 
below that it is precisely as a sacrament, as an efficacious sign, that the 
ordained priesthood is male. 


3 We have seen, then, how the utilitarianism of the POWs conflicts 
with the sacramental sense of Catholic tradition. Mention has already 
been made of the way such utilitarianism destroys any appreciation 
of the centrality of symbol. In this section I shall try to show that 
the rejection of symbol is part of a more fundamental resentment of 
tradition. 
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Catholic Christianity speaks of tradition as a gift of God, a 
‘present' bestowed upon the Church by the divine Lover of Mankind. 
The symbols and images of tradition are thus not the artifacts of men 
but mysterious gifts. The images of the faith are always larger than 
we are. We may spend our whole life in meditation upon them, but 
still their limit eludes us. We are given them and must respond to 
them, as to any gift, with love — with intelligence, too, but not with a 
calculating, reductionistic mind. There is a particularity about the 
images of Christianity, but it is the particularity of a gift, as the joy of 
receiving anything ‘counter, original, spare, strange'. As Austin Farrer 
pointed out in The Glass of Vision , God has set His seal on some 
images, and not on others, for His revelation, and we must gratefully 
and humbly accept His choice. Farrer says firmly: ‘The choice, use 
and combination of images made by Christ and the Spirit must be 
simply a supernatural work: otherwise Christianity is an illusion:. 10 
There is, of course, a hierarchy of images within which, as S. Thomas 
Aquinas shows us, it is possible to distinguish between lower-order 
analogy and higher-order metaphor. Moreover, among lower-order 
analogical statements none are more influential than those which 
make use of the imagery of sexual differentiation, pre-eminently those 
which refer to God as Father and Christ as Bridegroom of the Church. 
These are two of the privileged, irreducible images of the faith. It 
will be argued below that the maleness of the priesthood is one way 
in which these great images are preserved in the Church. Furthermore, 
it will be argued that there is a ‘sexual order' in the new creation, that 
in that order alone man and woman find their true identity and 
liberation, and that the maleness of the priesthood preserves the order 
and protects the possibility of liberation. 

B.I: THE ARGUMENT FROM 

THEOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

1 One of the most frequently cited texts for the ordination of 
women is Gal. 3.28, where S. Paul says that ‘there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor 
female; for you are all one in Jesus Christ.' Although it is clear from 
the context that the Apostle simply means that all mankind is in need 
of God's mercy, from this text it is argued that Christ has broken 
down ihe sexual barrier that divides the human race and that this 
unity must now be practically applied in the Church. If our Lord 
Himself and the Apostles did not themselves apply this, that is because 
they were necessarily limited by the social conventions of the day t 
and so, the argument continues, just as we have now rejected slavery 
(as they did not explicitly), so we must not be afraid to give woman 
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her proper place in the Church and do ‘something different' from 
Jesus and His Apostles. As Miss Christian Howard says: — 

‘The New Testament does not encourage Christians to think that 
nothing should be done for the first time', (Lambeth Conference 
1968, p. 106). If so, the fact that Jesus did or did not do some¬ 
thing during his earthly life is not in itself decisive for what 
Christians ought to do, or refrain from doing, in other times and 
places. He had to lead the Jews of his time from where they 
were, sociologically, politically, economically, theologically, 
into the new age of the Messiah. 11 

In the next section it will be argued that this interpretation of the 
New Testament evidence is inadequate, that Jesus and Paul both 
present us with a view of the man/woman relation of abiding signi¬ 
ficance and relevance. Before proceeding to argue for this in detail, 
however, something must be said of the POWs' use of the example 
of slavery, which amounts to the suggestion that, just as it took the 
Church 1800 years to see the evils of slavery, so now we must be 
courageous enough to ordain women and end their subjection to men. 

2 The institution of slavery and the nonordination of women 
are in no way analogous. Those Fathers who argued that slavery was 
a necessary evil were never in any doubt that it was an evil, and this 
distinguished them from their pagan contemporaries. None of them, 
however, saw the exclusion of women from the priesthood in the 
same way. Furthermore, it is not true that the evils of slavery were 
never challenged before the eighteenth century. S. Gregory of Nyssa 
openly condemns it, and both Chrysostom and S. Basil are critical. 12 
Nowhere, though, is there any evidence of the ordination of women 
being sympathetically considered. The POWs 3 * 5 argument from the 
example of slavery will not stand up to close examination. 

3 The POWs rightly point out that Jesus challenged the customs 

and conventions of His day with regard to women. There is His close 
relationship with Martha and Mary, and with Mary Magdalene; there 
is conversation with the woman of Samaria, the Syro-Phoenician 
woman, and so on. It is women who bring the first news of the re¬ 
surrection, and in Luke's gospel mention is made of the ‘ministering 
women' who travel with Jesus and the twelve (Luke 8.2). This famil¬ 
iarity with women (some of dubious moral and mental stability) 
was almost certainly enough to make Jesus a scandal in the eyes of 
His contemporaries; it is doubtful that a female member of the twelve 
would have made the scandal any greater; to move around the country 
with a gang of former whores and demoniacs would have been suf- 
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ficient. It is strange, then, to argue that, having shown such enormous 
compassion for women, Jesus manifests first century Jewish male 
chauvinism by His exclusion of women from the twelve. Surely 
another interpretation of the evidence is impossible. It could be 
argued that there is a symbolic and ritual-dramatic significance in the 
polarization of man and woman within the group of His supporters. 
1 he differentiation is clearly not one of spiritual or moral super¬ 
iority. It is the twelve who appear in a bad light, who show weakness, 
cowardice, lack of self-control and down-right stupidity. It is the 
twelve who desert Jesus on Holy Thursday night; it is one of them 
who betrays Him; it is one of them who denies the Lord three times. 
In contrast with this fickle and immature behaviour is the fidelity and 
stability of the women who stand at the foot of the cross (Mark 
15.40) and go to the tomb (Mark 16.1). 

The POWs are right to criticize views of sexual differentiation 
based on a crude stereotyping of men as strong leaders and women as 
weak simpletons. The New Testament presents us with a more complex 
view. The authority and strength of the male apostle comes only 
through weakness and humiliation. The apostle is foolish and weak, 
the scum of the earth and the dregs of humanity (cf 1 Cor 4,10 ff). 
The Christian woman, on the other hand is the solemn, silent anti 
strung ‘bearer of myrrh* — in the beautiful words of Nicolay Fyodorov. 
Woman, prototypically, is sorrowful and strong: Rachel, Mater 
Dolorosa pierced by a sword, the women friends coming early to 
anoint their Lord, Jesus tells His disciples that they are consecrated 
not to authority in the worldly sense (Luke 22.25 ff) but to sacram¬ 
ental exposure of their weakness, to service and humiliating drudgery 
(John 13.12 ff). (It is sacramental exposure because it proclaims 
God’s power and grace made perfect in weak flesh and blood (2 Cor 
12.9)). Woman in the Church, in contrast, exercises a silent and sup¬ 
portive ministry, giving strength and stability to man. 

Thus in the ministry of Jesus we find ritual enactment and 
dramatization of the differentiation of man and woman. As we shall 
argue, without differentiation there is no salvation, and to preserve 
differentiation the ordained priesthood must remain male. 

4 The full implications of the sexual differentiation enacted in 
the ministry of Jesus arc explored by S'. Paul, whose teaching, far from 
being the ravings of a crusty old mysogynist, offers a truly liberating 
picture of the man/woman relationship. It must be admitted, though, 
that it is a paradoxical one. On the other hand, there is the text 
from Galatians implying the overcoming sexual distinctions. On the 
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other, there is 1 Cor. 14.34, where the apostle commands that women 
keep silence and be subordinate. Miss Howard rightly points out that 
Paul has pastoral intentions in both passages:— 

Because it is necessary to be a skandalon only where the Gospel 
requires it, because the time is short and he is writing for the 
present and not the distant future, Paul and others were anxious 
that the Church should be seen neither as a political under¬ 
ground, nor as a ‘liberation movement' destructive of good order 
in the household. 13 

Paul addresses himself to a situation in which Christians have been 
accused of dishonouring marriage and advocating sexual confusion; 
his intentions are those of a down—to—earth, practical parish priest; 
we should not expect theological consistency. So Miss Howard argues. 
It is an argument, however, which will not completely explain the 
Pauline view of sexuality. Not all that he says about men and women 
can be accounted for by the exigencies of the pastoral situation. 


For example, there is Paul's assertion that ‘the head of every man 
is Christ, the head of a woman is her husband, and the head of Christ 
is God'(l Cor. 11.3). Paul here invites us to see a man's headship 
not as domination but as analogous to the relation of Father and Son, 
a relation of co—equality. The Son, in orthodox Trinitarian theology, 
is not just an aspect of the Father, nor on the other hand is He a 
separate God; He is co-equal and consubstantial with the Father. 
Yet the incarnate Word can say: ‘the Father is greater than V (John 
14.28). If we can speak here of ‘subordination' of the Son to the 
Father, it is not one of essence, as Arius mistakenly believed; it is 
one of loving service, as Origen, and in our own time Charles Williams, 
perceived: — 

(Origen) strongly maintained, if indeed he did not discover, 
the voluntary subordination of the Son; he contemplated in 
Deity Itself the joy of obedience; obedience which is a part¬ 
icular means of joy and the only means of that particular joy. 
The Son is co-equal with the Father . , . yet the Son is obedient 
to the Father. A thing so sweetly known in many relations of 
human love is, beyond imagination, present in the midmost 
secrets of heaven. 14 

If there is successive headship and subordination between Father, 
Son, man and woman, this must be seen as a flow of love and service 
and not of domination. The differentiation does not destroy the 
unity. 
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In the letter to the Ephesians the imagery of the head receives 
new expression. The husband is the head of his wife; Christ is the head 
of His Body the Church. Thus Christ is the bridegroom of His bride, 
the Church. There is a typological relation between the love of husb¬ 
and and wife and the love of Christ for His Church. In Genesis man/ 
woman differentiation became alienating, a cause of shame; the 
possibility of exploitation entered the sexual relation. In Christ 
the shame, the sinful division, is overcome, but the differentiation, 
itself a gift of God, remains. (Eph 5:21 ff). 


5 In the New Testament reconciliation does not mean the creation 
of a great grey collective in which all are uniformly the same. Christ 
unites so that the Spirit may diversify and create a rich multiplicity, 
in which difference is a cause for celebration. Vive la difference! 
There is neither male nor female’ in Christ, sexual alienation is 
overcome, precisely so that a new sense of sexual differentiation 
may emerge. The difference between man and woman is charismatic, 
a sign of the distinctive gifts of each. Love and equality are realised 
in the exchange and mutual respect of those gifts. 

The POWs’ view of reconciliation in Christ is strikingly similar to 
that of the Gnostics. The Gnostics regarded the sexual differentiation 
of mankind as belonging to the inferior world of matter; the physical 
characteristics of the sexes were irrelevant to the divine spark within. 
On their view, the true Gnostic is the one who transcends this and 
every other mark of crude materiality and is received into the unity 
of gnosis. The Catholic Christian view is different. As I have argued 
already, it is sinful divisions, not simple distinctions, that are over¬ 
come in Christ. In his last book the late Professor R. C, Zaehner 
has shown how the refusal to make distinctions, to claim that All 
is One and One is All, creates the moral ambivalence and relativism 
in which evil thrives, 15 True reconciliation takes place not when the 
one absorbs the other but when the one lets the other be, when 
love replaces the urge to possess or be possessed. Woman becomes one 
with man not when she is and does all that man is and does, but when 
her womanliness and its distinctive charism are acknowledged by man 
and integrated with his own. This is the reconciliation of the sexes 
that takes place in rhe new creation: in Christ man and woman are 
one and yet also more truly themselves. 

This unity—in—diversity was regarded by the Fathers as the 
overall pattern of salvation, as a revelation of the image of the Trinity 
in which man is made and to whose full likeness he is restored. Man is 
made one in Christ precisely so that the Spirit may give to each 
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individual his own particular gifts. We are fused into a single body 
but diversified in personalities. 16 Having overcome the alienation of 
man and woman, Christ creates the possibility of a new and fruitful 
tension between them, a polarity of love. According to Charles Will¬ 
iams, the differentiation of the sexes is already an image of divine 
co-inherence:— 

Before any child can be born, the masculine seed has to be 
received by the feminine vessel. The man is quite helpless to pro¬ 
duce a child unless he surrenders the means to someone else; 
the woman is as helpless unless she receives the means from 
someone else. It is a mutual act . . . New life exists by the com¬ 
mon operation of the woman and the man . . . The value of 
the sexual act itself is a kind of coinherence; the two participat¬ 
ors intend (violence apart) a renewal of mutual vigour from the 
most extreme intimacy of physical relationships. 17 

We are close here to S. Paul’s deepest reasons for developing the typo¬ 
logy of Bridegroom and Bride. He saw the sexual differentiation of 
mankind as a type of that greatest of all acts of substitution and ex¬ 
change whereby the incarnate Word gave his life for the beloved, 
His bride, the Church. 


B.II: THE ARGUMENT FROM CHRISTOLOGY 


1 Persons are necessarily and not contingently in relation. To be 
human is to be in a network of relations, biological and social, with 
other members of the human race. Likewise, at the heart of the new 
creation is not some unrelated Gnostic Redeemer, some isolated 
individual, but two persons in relationship. Furthermore, this relation¬ 
ship is not of two androgynous demigods but of a man and a woman. 
The divine Word assumed our human nature in its particularity: He 
became a man and was born of a woman. With that man and that 
woman begins the new history of the human race. In the words of 
S. Bernard: ‘the first man and the first woman did us grievous harm, 
but, thanks be to God, by another man and another woman all that 
was lost has been restored to us.’ 18 At the heart of the new creation is 



the relationship of Jesus and Mary, of the God-man with His Mother, 
New Adam with New Eve. It is not simply the acts of God which 
bring about salvation but also the faith and obedience of God's hand¬ 
maid, whose fiat reverses the disobedience of Eve — a truth perceived 
as early as S. Irenaeus: *As mankind was bound unto death through 
a virgin, it is saved through a virgin; by the obedience of a virgin the 
disobedience of a virgin is compensated'. 19 Mary, the Mother ol God, 
is not an irrelevancy (as some Protestants believe) nor a tiresome 
necessity (as most Anglicans seem to believe). Her name quite literally 
contains, as S. John Damascene said, the whole economy of salv- 
vation. 20 Our Lady, was not, as it were, a soteriological ‘pawn'; no, 
the Incarnation took place in her flesh and through her faith; without 
her it would not have happened. As a Byzantine theologian expressed 
it in the fourteenth century: 

The Incarnation was not only the work of the Father, of His 
Power and His Spirit ... it was also the work of the will and faith 
of the Virgin . . . Just as God became incarnate voluntarily, so 
He wished that His Mother should bear Him freely and with 
Her full consent. 21 

Recapitulating this Marian theme in the Fathers, Lumen Gentium 
affirms: 

Through the gift and role of divine maternity, Mary is united with 
her Son, the Redeemer, and with His singular graces and offices. 22 

But in this, the decree continues, Mary shows herself to be the type or 
model of the Church, She is already what we are destined to be. 23 
Thus the one man/woman relationship (Son/Mother) foreshadows 
another: that of Bridegroom and Bride, Head and Body, the Lord with 
His Church. Christians make the astonishing claim that our Lord 
brings us into as close a relationship with Himself as Mary had in 
giving birth to Him. In both cases, however, there is a dynamic relation 
of masculine and feminine principles — Son with Mother, Bridegroom 
with Bride. 

All that has been said about the fruitful tension, the creative 
polarity, of man and woman in the new creation, is actualized in the 
relation of Christ and our Lady. The unity—in—diversity of masculine 
and feminine is no abstract theory, no a priori formulation, but an 
established reality in the Word Incarnate and His Blessed Mother. 
As a French Catholic writer has written in a recent book: 
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The Christian economy has been introduced by two persons: 


Christ and the Virgin Mary. Just as in the beginning man and 
woman were given different functions by the Creator, so the 
redemptive mystery of the Incarnation has for its protagonists 
a man and a woman who play different roles. Mary was necessary 
for the fulfilment of the redemptive drama, for God who created 
us without us will not save us without us. 24 

2 The fruitful tension of what are here identified as the Christo- 
logical and Marian principles, of Head and Body, Bridegroom and 
Bride, must take shape, assume outward and visible form, must be 
ordered and structured in the life of the Church; it must, in other 
words, find expression in a sacrament. Now the sacrament which 
orders and structures the man/woman tension is the walking sacra¬ 
ment — the ministerial priesthood. Its traditional maleness is an 
efficacious sign of the new Adam. The bishop or priest in the Eu¬ 
charistic celebration at the altar is the image of Christ the Bridegroom. 
To maintain that his maleness is irrelevant, that the ‘job’ could be 
done as well by a woman, is to deny the centrality of the man/woman 
tension for which we have argued at such length and which we have 
seen realised in the Christ/Mary relation, the type of the Christ/ 
Church relation. The POWs’ position leads ultimately to the removal 
of the feminine Marian principle from the Church and to the coal¬ 
escence of the sexes. There can be no ‘liberation' for man and woman 
in such a situation. Where the Marian principle is denied its unique 
vitality, the Church can only become a monstrous, inhuman machine. 
As Hans Urs von Balthasar has written: 

Without Mariology Christianity threatens imperceptibly to 
become inhuman. The Church becomes functionalistic, soulless, 
a hectic entreprise without any point of rest, estranged from its 
true nature by planners. And because, in this masculine world, 
all that we have is one ideology replacing another, everything 
becomes polemical, critical, bitter, humourless, and ultimately 
boring, and people in their masses run away from such a 
Church. 25 

The ordination of women would be the victory of all those tendencies 
which have worked to enslave, dominate and inhibit woman. Man has 
always found it easy to accommodate woman, on his own terms, 
in his own world. Christianity, though, faces him with the challenge 
of recognizing the unique charisms of woman and allowing them the 
room to develop. Man must learn to let woman be woman. Nothing 
panders more to his innate chauvinism than the woman who wants to 
be all that he is, who admits that womanhood is deficient and un¬ 
it 



fulfilling. The plea for the ordination of women is a diversion from the 
real task of rediscovering woman's role in the Church. For it allows 
both male chauvinism and clericalism to reign triumphant. The POWs 
accept uncritically the anti-feminist and clericalist thesis that the 
only true way to be a Christian is to be a clergyman. As an Orthodox 
writer has expressed it, the ordination of women is the ‘bitter fruit 
of the clericalization of the Church 5 . 26 As we have argued through¬ 
out, the liberation of man and woman comes through the unity-in- 
diversity of their respective gifts. Without mutual acknowledgement 
of those gifts, without that creative polarization, both man and 
woman lose their God-given, Christ-restored identity and become 
parodies and stereotypes of themselves or of one another, abandoned 
to an infernal whirligig of sexual confusion and exploitation. 


C. POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS 

1 It is sometimes argued that the apparent sexual particularity 
of Christian imagery is not essential to the faith, that, for example, 
the idea of the Fatherhood of God would lose nothing if it were 
translated into feminine terms. There is, it is true, a long and disting-^ 
uished tradition which speaks of Llie Motherhood of God. The motif 
appears in Clement of Alexandria, in S. Anselm, S. Bernard, and 
Julian of Norwich. The latter states firmly that ‘God is as really 
our Mother as he is our Father.' 27 Even earlier than this tradition, 
though, is that which speaks of Wisdom as a female persona. From 
this it has been argued that since Jesus (a male) can represent the 
female aspects of divinity (the divine Motherhood; the persona of 
Wisdom), there can surely be no contradiction involved in a woman 
priest representing the male priesthood of Jesus Christ. 28 

Our reply to this important theological argument must be made 
in two stages. First, there is a confusion about the nature of theo¬ 
logical discourse, a failure to appreciate the differing status of‘Father— 
talk' and ‘Mother—talk' as applied to God. The latter is an interesting 
image, but it is essentially metaphorical, an ‘higher-order' proposition 
depending for its meaning on a more established analogical sense of 
God as a Father, It is not a revisionary hypothesis suggesting that 
the Church has got it wrong and that the divine motherhood is of 
equal value, meaning and status with the notion of God as Father. 
The Father of God is ‘lower-order’, more fundamental, not only 
because of the dogma of the Holy Trinity, not only because of the 
teaching of Jesus on God His Abba , but also because the divine Father- 
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hood has a typological and analogical connection with biological 
paternity, while the Motherhood of God has a looser connection with 
the human reality, suggesting, according to Ladv Julian, simply ‘love 
and kindness, wisdom, knowledge, goodness’." A female ovum is 
fertilized by a male seed. Biologically, this involves female passivity, 
even though psycho-sexually the woman concerned may be the 
dominant partner. Likewise, in the antitype, the Blessed Virgin con¬ 
ceived a child, miraculously and virginally, but nevertheless there was 
some connection with the ordinary biological process: the initiative 
came from outside — from God. The virginal conception of Christ 
does not involve any pagan idea of divine cohabitation, but it does 
imply that the active masculine role in conception was replaced by the 
divine act, by the overshadowing of the power of the Most High. 
God the Mother (in any lower-order sense) could not cause virginal 
conception without evacuating the typological relation of all meaning. 

The higher-order’, metaphorical status of the divine Motherhood 
is confirmed by the fact that there is an equally strong tradition 
which speaks of the motherhood of the human soul. All that is said 
about God as Mother can be matched by statements of, for example, 
S. Maximus the Confessor and S. Symeon the New Theologian about 
each individual Christian as the birth-giver of Christ. 3 " At a later 
stage, the twelfth-century Cistercian, Guerric of Igny, speaks thus 
of the Holy Spirit: I see by your gift not one but countless faithful 
souls pregnant with this glorious seed; watch over your work, lest 
any of it miscarry. And you, happy mothers of so splendid a child, 
care for yourselves, until Christ be formed in you.’ 31 Now it would 
be possible, I suppose, to interpret statements such as these in a 
literal way, to ignore their metaphorical status, and to construct 
an argument for, let us say, the essential femininity or bisexuality of 
men, paralleling at every step the arguments for the ordination of 
women based on feminine imagery of God. The result would cause 
theological nonsense and moral chaos. But such also surely is the ine¬ 
vitable result of minimizing the central analogy (God as Father) and 
inflating the peripheral metaphor (God as Mother). 

Similar considerations apply to the argument from the femininity 
of Wisdom. While it is true that Wisdom was an important Christ- 
ological term during the first three centuries, it never occupied a 
central place in the New Testament and Patristic view of Christ. 
Moreover, there is no evidence of interest in the incarnation of the 
peculiarly feminine qualities of an hypostatized Sophia. That only 
emerges amongst the Gnostics, notably Valentinus, who exploits 
the female hypostatization of Wisdom to the full. More importantly, 
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as Vladimir Lossky has shown, Wisdom is primarily an attribute of the 
Trinity and not simply of the Son. 52 Indeed, Wisdom has a plurality of 
ascription: applied to the Word incarnate (1 Cor, 1.24) but also to the 
Holy Trinity (Theophilus of Antioch and S, Irenaeus); an image of 
divine energies (in Palamism) but also associated with our Lady and 
the Church It is indeed in Mariology that in both East and West 
the Wisdom motif is most satisfactorily accommodated. As Paul 
Evdokimov expressed it: 

As the predestined manifestation of Sophia, (Mary) is the 'gate of 
paradise', Jacob's ladder revealed, she transforms heaven and 
earth. She gives birth to the divine form on earth and the human 
form in heaven (that is the true meaning of the liturgical term 
‘Queen of Heaven and Earth'). Jung showed astonishing insight 
when he said that the event of the Assumption contains all the 
elements of the reply to Job. The amazing revelation of the 
humanization of Yahweh in the heart of the Trinity. Sophia 
urges Yahweh to show himself to be Trinity. This revelation, 
by means of the Incarnation, is made articulate in Mariology’ 
which alone can clarify and make explicit the fundamentals 
of Christology. The Theotokos* in Dante's Phrase (Faradiso 33,3) 
i> fixsn I'ef enw consigHo 33 

The Wisdom motif, far from encouraging us in pursuing an andro¬ 
gynous Christology or androgynous priesthood, is yet another ex- 
ample of how Catholic tradition has reasserted the sexual order 
and equilibrium of the new creation. 


2 Another argument against my position might run as follows. The 
particularity of Christ’s masculinity is no more determinative than His 
Jewishness. We do not expect our priests to be racially Jewish (as 
Jesus was), so why should we expect them to be all male (as Jesus 
was). In answer to this objection, we must admit that the exclusive¬ 
ness of Judaism was rejected by the Church, as we learn in the Acts of 
the Apostles. Circumcision and dietary customs, as human institut¬ 
ions, were seen to be potentially alienating, a denial of the unity of 
Jew and Gentile in Christ; all such divisive practices are rendered 
obsolete by Him. The sexual differentiation of mankind, however, is 
God-given and in Christ takes on a new meaning, becomes a source of 
communion. But our argument need not take this form. We do not 
have to deny the Jewishness of the Christian priesthood. Although 
Christian priests do not literally share Christ’s Jewishness, their very 
maleness does guarantee some OT/NT continuity. For not only was 
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culric priesthood (unlike prophecy) restricted to men in the OT, far 
more importantly, the president at the Passover Meal was always male, 
the master of the house, the male head of the family. At the Last 
Supper Jesus fulfils that tradition; He becomes father to His disciples 
who play the role of the children of the family. A female Messiah 
might have had a holy meal before her death, but it could not have 
been the Passover and thus could not have fulfilled the Exodus trad¬ 
ition. To ordain women as priests would be to sever this contin¬ 
uity of OT and NT and cut the Church off even more deeply from 
Judaism. 


3 To some the arguments of this paper will appear crudely in¬ 
sensitive to the aspirations of those women who feel called to the 
priesthood. Surely it might be said, we must respect these women 
and offer practical encouragement to their sincerely held convictions 
and passionate sense of vocation. 

I his argument from vocation is, however, fallacious. Any subject¬ 
ive experience must be tested ultimately by the criteria of Scripture 
and Tradition. Before we can decide whether a person has been truly 
called to a certain state we must first decide whether there truly is 
such a state to which he may be called. I may, for example, feel called 
by God to polygamous marriage, a state of life for which there is, 
if anything, more scriptural precedent than for the ordination of 
women. I may point to the frustration of those polygamists who 
sincerely desire to be Christians. I may plead for my sincerity to be 
inspected and for the Church to have the courage to do ‘something 
different from Jesus'. But ultimately my subjective conviction must 
give way before the united witness of Scripture and Tradition and I 
must accept that polygamy is theologically and morally indefensible. 
Sincerity must be respected, of course, but mistaken convictions 
must always be corrected. Certain women may believe themselves 
called to be women priests, but according to the consistent teaching 
and practice of Catholic Christendom there is not and never can be 
such a state to which they may be called. 

The piimaiy concept of vocation is not of a subjective experience 
but of God’s call to the individual through the Church. The militant 
campaign of the would-be priestesses compares unfavourably with the 
humility and reticence of the Fathers, who were often ordained 
against their will. S. Gregory Nazianzen described his ordination 
by his father as an act of tyranny; S. Ambrose, to avoid the dignity 
of the episcopate, attempted to disgust his supporters by feigning 
cruelty and immorality; S, Augustine of Hippo was literally kidnapped 
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into ordination. The Fathers were reluctant to be ordained because 
of their high sacramental understanding of the preisthood, their awe 
before the mysterious workings of God’s grace. The PQWs\ in contrast, 
with their bourgeois, careerist presuppositions, march boldly towards 
the outstretched hands of the bishop. 

It is open to the POWs to claim that the Church is calling women 
to the priesthood, that even if their subjective experience is not to 
be counted as an argument, the decision of General Synod that there 
are no theological objections to women’s ordination is a clear ex¬ 
pression of the mind of the Church, even if immediate action is ruled 
out. To this cannot be said too forcefully that neither the General 
Synod , nor indeed the Church of England , constitutes the Church. 
General Synod is a regional assembly of one small part of the Church. 
Its decisions, when they are mistaken as in this case, are no more 
to be regarded as the mind of the Church than that notorious 'Robber 
Council’ at Ephesus in 449 which acquitted the heretic Eutyches. 
Only the whole of Catholic Christendom, West and East, with whom 
we share apostolic faith and order, can decide the question. 


D. WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 

It is becoming clear, I hope, that, contrary to what is often said, 
there are formidable theological arguments against the ordination of 
women. The latter would be an almost unprecendented act of apost¬ 
asy, the betrayal of faith in the Incarnation, of redemption in Christ, 
of the Church and her sacraments. And, moreover, it would do no¬ 
thing to defend or strengthen woman’s role in the Church. It would 
be the most cynical act of chauvinism and clericalism in the history 
of Christianity. There is an urgent need to rediscover women’s min¬ 
istry, but women’s ordination will do nothing to help with that 
project. How then are we to proceed? 

First, Anglicans must share in the renewed interest in Mariology 
among Roman Catholics, Orthodox and some Reformed Christians, 
and in the fervent devotion to her on the part of the vast majority 
of Christians. It is not at all surprising that the POWs come mainly 
from those Churches which have lost all sense of Mary’s role in salv¬ 
ation. Our Lady is a constant challenge to us to give the feminine 
principle full expression in the Church. Thus the recent Papal Apost¬ 
olic Exhortation Marialis Cultus exhorts modern women to see Mary 
‘the New Woman and perfect Christian . . . the outstanding type of 
womanhood’. 34 Secondly, we must rediscover the graces and favours 
bestowed by the holy women of the Church. The power of the women 
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saints comes neither through the parody of masculinity nor through 
servility but through the sanctification of distinctly feminine gifts. 
If we consider the diversity of women saints, we sec no stereotyping, 
no absolutizing of the "little woman’, There is hiddenness and reserve 
certainly, but there is also the dynamism of S. Catherine of Siena 
and S. Teresa of Avila. 

The Church needs not new institutions for women but a new 
self-perception, the opening of eyes to what women have given and are 
still giving to the Church. There is so much that we take for granted. It 
is sometimes said, for example, that only old women go to Church. 
Many of us know that this is not true. But even if we do admit that 
there are large numbers of old women in our churches, might we not 
also consider that there is much to thank Cod for in the silent, faithful 
witness of the widows and elderly spinsters who sustain the Church 
with their prayers and who, as the Fathers said, are indispensable 
to the life of the whole Body? 


CONCLUSION 

1 I have so far made no reference to the ecumenical implications of 
the ordination of women. The POWs misunderstand this aspect 
of the problem and assume that their opponents are simply concerned 
about the possible breakdown of unity schemes and inter-church 
dialogue. It is not, however, just in that sense of ‘ecumenical’ that 
we oppose the ordination of women. What is unecumenical about 
the ordination of women is the arrogant presumption of a few pro¬ 
vinces of western Christendom to act unilaterally, completely outside 
the context of an Ecumenical Council of the Catholic Church, in 
which alone this subject may be debated. In fact, following the vote 
in the General Synod in July 1975 and the ‘ordination’ of women in 
the USA and Canada in early 1977, the leaders of Catholic Christendom 
have made their position quite clear. Two letters from the Pope to 
Dr Coggan in November 1975 and March 1976 state that the ordination 
of women within the Anglican Communion constitutes ‘an element of 
grave difficulty’ and a ‘new obstacle and threat’on the path to Anglican 
—Roman Catholic reconciliation. 35 The most decisive answer of all, 
however, came in October 1976 when the Sacred Congregation for 
Doctrine issued its magisterial ‘Declaration on the Question of the 
Admission of Women to the Ministerial Priesthood’, which, with its 
Official Commentary, states the fundamental theological arguments 
against the ordination of women. 36 These documents are of particular 
interest and importance, because they demonstrate the complete 
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unanimity of Catholic East and West on this subject: in the Declaration, 
the Sacred Congregation points to the witness of the East; while the 
Ecumenical Patriarch has more recently expressed his joy at the firm 
stand in the Roman Catholic Church against the ordination of women, 
which he describes as anti-apostolic. Many other bishops and theolo¬ 
gians of the Orthodox Church have spoken in a similar way, The 
Standing Conference of Orthodox Bishops in the USA issued the 
following statement for the information of the Episcopal Church at 
the time of its own debate on the subject. 1 shall quote it in full. 


1. God has created humanity as man and woman, establishing a 
diversity of functions and gifts. These functions and gifts are 
complementary, and none are interchangeable. They presuppose 
a role for woman as guardian, witness and channel of life. Christ¬ 
ians have every reason to oppose those tendencies which threaten 
to render men and women interchangeable in their functions 
and their roles and thus lead to the dehumanization of life. 

2. The Biblical, conciliar, patristic and canonical evidence con¬ 
firms that only men are eligible for the orders of bishop and 
priest. This evidence of Scripture and Tradition, which reflects 
and protects the order of creation described above, cannot be 
contested or relativized by an appeal to historical and social 
changes, unless one rejects the very idea of a revelation of Christ 
once and for all, a revelation communicated to us by I lis Apostles 
and His Church. 

3. The Orthodox Church recognizes a woman, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, as the human being nearest to God. It is clear 
that there is no question of the inferiority of women in the eyes 
of God. The importance of recognizing the role of women 
in the life of the Church should be discussed and studied among 
Christians. 

4. It is evident that if the Anglican Communion were to decide 
to admit women to the priesthood and the episcopate, the 
question raised would concern not only a point of ecclesiastical 
discipline but the very basis of Christian faith as it is expressed 
in the ministry of the Church. It would have a totally negative 
effect on the future of dialogue in rhe (Anglican Orthodox) 
Consultation, on the recognition of Anglican Orders and on the 
future of Anglican—Orthodox dialogue in general. 37 

Despite these clear warnings about the repercussions of women’s 
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ordination, the Church of England moves inexorably towards it, 
morally and theologically bankrupt, bereft of real spirituality, blindly 
conformed to the decadent values and moribund structures of this 
present evil age. 

2 The Church has had two thousand years of exploration of the 
mystery of sexuality. Within her structures she maintains a delicate 
balance between manhood and womanhood. In what is perhaps the 
greatest work of Catholic Christian Art, Dante’s Divine Comedy , we 
have a magnificent expression of this equilibrium and of the salvific 
role of woman. What meaning would The Divine Comedy have if there 
were not creative tension between the male figures of Dante and 
Virgil and the radiant women, Beatrice and Mary? Dante can proclaim 
that through woman comes salvation, through woman comes peace, 
but only because woman, or rather because one woman, has trans¬ 
formed subordination into loving service and silent witness. Let me, 
then, finish with the Farad iso, with S. Bernard’s Hymn to The Woman, 
the woman who did not aspire to offer sacrifice in the Temple yet 
who knew true self-offering at the foot of the cross, who in her simpli¬ 
city and poverty became Mother of God and glorious Queen of 
Heaven, alongside and not in place of her Son, who remains High 
Priest for ever. 


Maiden, yet a mother, 
Daughter of thy Son, 
High beyond all other — 
Lowlier is none; 

Thou the consummation 
Planned by God’s decree 
When our lost creation 
Nobler rose in thee. 


Nor alone thou hearest 
When thy name we hail; 
Often thou art nearest 
When our voices fail; 
Mirrored in thy fashion 
All creation’s good, 

Mercy, might, compassion, 
Grace thy womanhood. 
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